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Now, reader, I pray you to recall my deserip- 
Gon of the house, where, after having read so much | 
of the dignity and power, end seen so much of the 
wealth and public spirit of the British empire, I | 
heard for the first time the harmonious’ thunder of | 
British eloquence. I had smiled at the deportment 
of our native Legislators in Congress assembled, be- 
fore I went over sea—I had laughed at the upper 
House, and felt grieved and ashamed at the behav- 
jour of the lower House ; at their palpable disregard 
of all courtesy in their dealing with each other, and 
at their want of common decency, I might say, in 
reading newspapers, writing letters, walking about, 
and whispering and Jaughing together, in the midst 
of a speech, peradventure by one of the ablest men 
of our country, upon a subject of the greatest im- 
portance to her welfare—to say nothing of their | 
great coats, and boots, and spurs, and hats, which | 
they wear—not because they need them—not be- 
cause they would wear them beneath any other de- 
cent roof in the land, but simply because the British | 
Commoners wear theirs !—But why do the British | 
Commoners wear theirs ?—imerely to show that they | 
are no longer afraid to do so; and that now, Com- 
moners though they are, they havea right to be cov- 
ered in the presence of—of whom ?—Of majesty ?— 1 
of the nobility ?—Oh, no ; but of each other! What || 
a glorious privilege to contend for! and how wor- | 
thy of us, a free people from our very birth, to put | 
in our claim for it in this way, as if our bold ances- | 
try, like theirs, had lived through a period when for | 
a commoner to stand covered before a noble, was } 
regarded as a sort of outrage upon the law. O for 
shame! The privilege to be rude and the right to 
be ill-mannered to each other, is the right we are so 
gravely jealous of, the privilege we are claiming in 
our Halls of legislation, it may be, with more perti- 
nacity than we ever did the right of originating mo- 
ney bills—where the British do theirs,in the lower 
House. But however I may have been grieved at 
what I saw here, I soon discovered, after breathing 
awhile in the exaggerating atmosphere of the Brit- | 
ish Parliament, that all my notions of dignity and 
propriety were false; that a deportment which || 








they admit the public, would be not only very proper, | 
but very dignified and very genteel in the Imperial | 
Debating Club, which is gathered together for six 
months or so every year in the sounding shadow of 
St. Stephen’s chapel. 

Having persuaded you to call up the descrip- 


men of the age, as they say, and as we are there- 
fore ready to believe, were congregated together for 
the trial of their strength in that sorcery of the gift- 
ed-speech, allow me to take you with me step by 
step, through whole scene, as it appeared to me 
the first time I ever trod the floor of that extraordi- 
nary place. 
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As soon as I had got, my. breath, I began look- 
ing about me, and after a while, was able to distin- 
guish about a dozen or twenty every-day looking 
men, either pairing off, or lolling about on the seats, 


\| and all, of course, hatted and spurred for the issue : 
the apartment being decidedly inferior to ‘any room || 


|! I krow of in this country appointed for the transac- 
tion of weighty public business,—very narrow, very 
dark, very badly-contrived for the voice, and alto- 
gether unapproachable without a guide.—I am per- 
feetly serious—I mean to say that no stranger could 
hope,to find his way either into-or out of the British || 
House of Commons without a guide ;—I have seen 
the raw members puzzled to escape after they had |) 
enjoyed the sun of the lobby for a month. 

But why preserve such a building? or rather 
why occupy it in'such a way? ‘Is it so very old— 
so much to be revered—so connected with the glo- 
rious tale of other days, when our noble fathers hav- 
ing set their feet upon the established foundations of 
all truth, wrestled with godlike strength and cour- 
age for the very inheritance that we now enjoy, till 


| they had’ up-heaved the sturdiest and heaviest tyr- 


anny that ever loaded down the vast energies of a 
people? If so, keep it in God’s name—bif keep it 
for a show to all the nations of all the earth, not as 
a trap for the unwary stranger.—Let it be opened to 
the four quarters of the globe, consecrated to the 
free of «ll countries and all ages—the Mecca of them 
that believe in the priesthood of liberty, Sydney, 

Hampden, Locke and John Milton: not boxed-up 
for a raree-show, and exhibited, members and all, 

at half a crown a head, like the members of Exeter | 
change at Bartholomew fair? Keep it, if you will, 

as a place of pilgrimage for the good and wise of | 
hereafter; but why cram the representation of the | 


whole British empire into it? why put your hun- || 
dreds there, because your tens had room enough aa | 


century or two ago? It were about as wise to com- 
pel a giant of our day to creep into clothes of a 


dwarf, who died in livery. Not that I hold the | 


present race of Englishmen to be of that character, 
when set up side by side with their fathers—no in- 
deed !—I only give it by way of illustration. It 
were better to say, perhaps, that it would be about 
as wise to compel the descendants of a particular 


marriage, however multiplied they might be, always 
would be dis¢reditabie to a weaver-in a debating | a abide in the same house, under the same roof. 
club, where every member pays a penny a week for || | As a national monument, preserve the building, yea 
the Register, and half as much more for soap’, where || every chip and vestige ofit ; for the roof has thun- 





|| dered to the voices and the ‘floor echoed to the foot- 
fall of men who, if they were breathing now, would 
of themselves be enough to rebuke the very spirit of 
the age, and revive the sway of the wise and power- 
ful over the weak and presumptuous. But do not 
preserve it for a Hall of legistation—it were better 
to destroy it with fire ; to upheave it and cast it into 


‘the river that runs below into the black shadow of 


ages—to seatter it piece-meal where the deep sea is 
flashing to the wind. 

But I was trying to give the reader an idea of 
the little inquisitive somebody, who was eternally 
Popping up to say something or other which nobody 
but himself and his immediate backers appeared able 
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to guess at the drift of, when I was carried away 
| by recollecting how the wisdom of the whole British 
empire looked to me, when I saw it concentrated, 
and booted, and spurred, and cooped-up in the mis- 
! erable apartment I have described. The little man 
l refer to was no less a personage however than Mr. 
| John Cam Hobhouse, one of the two members for 
Westminster—the shadow of Sir Francis Burdett— 
|| or in fewer words to the same effect, the shadow of 
|| ashade. Let metry to give a faithful account of 
his behaviour and language at the time I speak oft 
In the first place, he jumped up in a great hurry, 
when there was no ageasion for hurry, the floor be- 
ing entirely clear, and called upon Mr. Canning,— 
| | faltering and fidgetting at every breath, and saying 
whatever he said at all, in a very eager, querulous; 
impatient, odd sort ofa tone,—to say explicitly what 
he bad not said the night before, in the debate on 
the king’s speech, or message, us Mr. H. took the lib- 
erty to call it once, correcting himself however with 
considerable perturbation, before it reached the ear 
of the huge wig that presided with unspeakable dig- 
nity and gravity in the chair—whether Spain would be 
permitted to attempt the subjugation of her colonies 
in America, while Ferdinand was at best but a'‘nom- 
inal king, holding whatever power he enjoyed, at 
the mercy of a foreign cabinet.—Here Mr. H. allud- 
ed to France; the natural enemy of the British, if 
| we are to believe either party. For his own part, 
|| he would not take any royal word—it was no longer 
| to be depended upon: the king of France had pledg- 
| ed his honor and sceptre a twelvemonth before, 
||touching the occupation of Spain with French 
|| troops And what was the conseguence? If 
i q 
private man had so pledged his word, and so 
it, he would be unworthy, he would not say of the 
society of any gentleman, but of any decent or bon- 
orable man. 

This over, and the hear—hear—hear, with 
which every strongly uttered observation was fol- 
lowed up, having subsided, the shadow from West- 
|| minster adverted to the proclamation of Sir Thomas 
Maitland, in the Ionian isles, wherewith he had put 
two of them under quarantine for thirty days—un- 
der the ban of the British empire, he might have 
said. He saw, catching his breath and hesitating 
at every two or three words,—he saw partiality up- 
on the a—a—a—upon the very face of the procla+ 
mation. Here he stopped to read over a list of ti- 
ues with which Sir Thomas had contrived to form 
a whole paragraph, translating word for word as he 
went on, for the benefit of the country gentlemen, 
The paper, if I recollect rightly, was in bad Italian. 
He profegsed great respect,—all the respect he ought 
to feel, for so high a functionary ; yet as to a—a—a 
—he should say that a—a—a—if he did not know 
the manner in which the said’ proclamation had 
reached him,—he should say, on looking at it, that 
it must have been written in a drunken frolic. A 
sensation here.—He imputed nothing, not he—to 
the private life of any gentleman: Sir Thomes 
Maitland might be, and he ventured tosay was, a— 
a—a—very estimable in-private life, &c..&c. &e. 

I listened with considerable curiosity and some 
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ed me, the people who sat nigh, astonished me yet 


more. Theyappeared to\baye come ygether for |wurkable did] observe’ ih his manner, bearing or 
He deélared distinetly, im wreply to the’ 


no earthly purpose, but to.cry hear—hear—hear, 
whenever the short gentleman from Westminster, 
coughed aloud, or the tall gentleman from Westmin- 
ster, ‘begged to know’ of some right honorable or 
other, whom he was happy to see on the treasury 
bench—what o’clock it was. The language was 
well enough, and the ideas well enough, but ‘both 


were spoilt in the delivery; and then so much of || ed to call in question facts, or to deny that there ha‘ 
|| been things to complain of. But, he desired to-be 


what he said, was so evidently said for effect, and 
the whole was so overeharged with parenthesis, and 
what the lawyers call departure, that I should ‘have 
set him down for just such a nobody as you may meet 
with any hour of the day,by looking into a village court 
had I not been told that he wasa member 
from Westminster, not the member from Westmin- 


house, 


ter ; for the member from Westminster, though they 
do call him daddy Purdett on one side of the hense, 
while on the other he is regarded as the only live spe- 
cimen of the high-bred, old-fashioned orator of Eng- 


| speech. 


' 


| 
|| month, before ; yet he must do that power, and her 
| troops the justice to say, that their conduct was un- 
|| exampled in history—be meant their forbearance ; 
|| and if he were asked now, situated as Spain is, if 
| the French troops should retire tomorrow, he should || hands to 


| 
| 


land, is,in some respects,a very decent and agreeable, | 
though rather talkative and lazy. old gentleman. I | 

" ' 
cannot say as much of Mr. Hobhouse, who, when he | 


threw himself before the public,was regarded, if not 


by the public, at least by a multitude of superior men, | 


as the eighth wonder of the age; and who after:a 
brief and boyish career, depends now for notoriety al- 
together upon the fact of his being a deputy’s deputy 
from the largest city of the empire to the British parli- 
ament, friend of Lord Byron,the talker about Greece, 
Childe Harold, and “ our notes” thereto, and the po- 
litical whipper-in of a party who are led by the ear, 
if not by the nose—when they open at the bid- 
ding of Sir Francis Burdett. Mr. Hobhouse, to say 
all in a word, is a litte man with a large crooked 
nose and a Jewish face; with great constitutional 
warmth on every subject his employer suffers him 
tomeddle with ; and a most orthodox parliamenta- 
ry twang in his speech. 

Having disposed of Mr. H. the adversary of Mr. 
Canning, on the night of their first appearance (be- 
faze me), | shall now try to give the reader a sketch 
de. Canning—the other gladiator. My eye was 
on him when he rose—I had never seen him before 
—I did not even imagine it to be Mr. Canning till 
he had nearly finished; but I was immediately 
struck with what I should describe as a plausible 
air. I watched him narrowly. Before he had ut- 
tered five sentences, I felt as if I should like to say 
tomy next neighbour—That is a man to be afraid 
of—He is too courteous by half—too smooth—too 
Not that his manner partook at all of 
that kind of professional suavity which we meet 


plausible. 


with at the bar; it was a kind of persuasive, smooth- 
lipped self-possession, which would be sure to lead 
you to the conclusion that the speaker was either 


| 
| 


1 


the most direct, straight-forward, honest creature 


alive, or the most consummate player. He was 


open, decided, manly, and appeared to be catfried | 


but then it was a well-regulated, obedient enthusi- | 


asm, such as we see on the stage, or discover in the 
speeches of a Greek orator. I was not satisfied I 
remember; and yet I could nottellwhy. His man- 
ner was dignified, his age about fifty or fifty-five to 
appearance ; it might be more, and probably was, 
for though I made as I thought a large allowance 
at the time for his bald head, I believe him now to 
have been much older than I then supposed him to 
be. He spoke smoothly and very distinctly, hesitat- 
ing but two or three times for a word, and always 


| friend of humanity”; but he was inaudible. And 
|| here, before I conclude what I have to say now of 
| Mr. Canning, let me observe that the English re- || 


away more than once. by downright erithusiasm ; || 2%4 reading about. 


TUR RANEOR AUD DOCTOR LTRRARE BARTER: 


astonishment to allthis. But if the orator astonish- | extrieating himsélf with a felicity and apromptitade | 


I never knew surpassed. Nothing otherwise re- 


question put by Mr. Hobhouse, that while Spain 
would be left to reconquer for herselfif she could 
|—her revolted colonies,no other power'should be 
permitted to help her in the work. He proceeded 
| to explain the’ principles upom: which the govern- 
ment had acted. 








He could not, nor was he prepar- 


| distinctly understood as entertaining precisely . the 
same opinions concerning the interference of France 
| with the government of Spain, as he had a twelve- | 





| 


| 


| say, without hesitation, much as he lamented the | 
| cause of their being there, little as he approved of | 
the original movement, as the friend of humanity, no ! || 

He then gave a new face to the tale of Mr. Hob- | 
house about the Greeks, and represented them as | 
the aggressors and violators of the law; and so far 
justifying, in a measure, the partiality of Sic Thomas 
Maitland, 

Another gentlemen then took the floor and tried | 
to be sarcastic on what Mr. Canning had said “as a | 


porters are not to be depended on,—I know what I 
say here too, and I mean it—they are not to be de- 
pended on. I have never met with a speech report- 
ed, nor hardly with a sentence, which was not eith- 
er materially deficient or untrue, I do not say as a | 
speech, but as ask tch. The vulgar idea got from || 
the British newspapers, that the reporters of that 


| 





country are miraculously diligentand faithful, ought | 
to rank side by side with that other idea of report- 
ers, Which prevails here to this day, and perhaps 
throughout a large part of England—namely—that || 
| all reporters are stenographers, and that they make || 


i} 


their notes in short-hand,—when the truth is that 
nobody there ever thinks of writing short-hand, but | 
only of abridging his own, by a few signs, which I 
are intelligible nevertheless to the very boys of a/| 
large crowded printing establishment. i 
But I have-not yet done with Mr. Canning— | 
there is another quality of his, which though I have 
referred to it I have not well described, and which | 
is never mentioned by those who have pretended | 
to give other people a notion of his character. I 
have heard him repeatedly; but I have no idea of 
wasting my breath in pompous eulogy upon the 
broader and more obvious characteristics of his ora- | 
tory. 1 would rather point out a small peculiarity 
which every body else had overlooked, than a large | 
one which every body had grown tired of hearing ) 


| 
; 
| 
| 


And I should say, after all that I have heard | 
and seen of this accomplished man, that the most | 
extraordinary peculiarity of his mind was that which | 
enabled him to insult others, not only with safety, | 
but without being suspected of incivility. Here lay | 
his management; here the address I spoke of. I have 
heard him say in language that every body was de- 
lighted with, what if it had been fairly translated in- 
to the English of our fathers in the day of ,Eliza- 
beth, would have amounted to nothing more nor 
less than a charge of inconceivable stupidity and 











Sy 


Amption, agaibst'e-member of parliament who 
was bowing to him, and-to whom he was bowing at 
the'tine. The plain English of the whole was ex. 
actly. this. My dear sir, you have*been made a fool 
of; you have put a question which you had no bu- 
siness to put, as you, if you had a thimble full of 
brains, ought to know,’and which it would have 





| been highly improper for any iniuister to answer: 
| Far be it from me however to suppose that the hon- 


orable gentleman knew what he was saying, or the 
motive which actuated the party who have made a 
cat’s paw of him. Such was the true substance of 
what Mr. Canning said to a member of the opposi- 
tion, who had troubled him with repeated enquiries 
about something he had no business with; yet such 
was the manner of saying all this that the party, in- 
stead of jumping at the speaker’s throat, made a 
low bow across the table, looked up with a smile of 
triumph playing about his mouth and rubbed his 
gether for a minute or more asif a fragrant 
oil had been poured out over them. ‘The honorable 
member,’ said Mr. Canning,‘has put a question 
which it must now be obvious to him it was our duty 


| to evade; for standing here as we do, how much ~ 


may depend upon our yes or no in the influence up- 
on speculation,’ —The subject was a pledge propos- 
ed about the new corn bill.—‘ We are able to per- 
ceive the drift of such enquiries, though the honora- 
ble member, putting all faith in the party proposing 
them, may not perceive the true object in view: far 
be it from me to impute to the honorable member 
any knowledge of the design of the body proposing 
the question,’ &c. &c. This language, accompani- 
ed with an occasioaal bow and a deal of suavity, did 
the honorable member’s business for him so ut- 
terly, that after a bow or two on his part in reply; 
the game was up with him forever. O for the ad- 
dress of such a man at our bead quarters! Therg 
would be much more bowing and smiling ; little or 


| no face-making or fighting, after the manner of Mr. 


McDuffie ; and peradventure no calling names, after 
the manner of John Randolph. 

P.S. Atthe debate alluded to here, Mr. Peel 
did us the honor to declare that Pernambuco cotton 
had fallen one hundred per cent.*: and the very next 
day I saw the ‘Morning Chronicle report, with the 
observation of Mr. Peel in it, given to the world 
without a word of remark, or a sign of surprise. 

N. 


*] remember a hook-seller at the South, who never could be made to 


| percejve why it wasthat he did not get ahead with a large business, when 


he sold books for 25 percent. discount, which he had maiked at 331-Spr. 


| cent. profit. Nor would he acknowledge the truth afier E pointed out the 


fact to him, that he was actually selling at prime cost, when he thought he 
was clearing 8 1-3 per cent. He never couki be made to see that 25 per 
cent. taken off 100, was equal to 33 1-3 added tv 75; nor could Mr, Peel. 





TO E. E. 


As o’er the desert ocean-wave, 
Flashes the beacon-fire ; 

As winds along one lonely chord, 
Awake the slumbering lyre— 


So, lady, 6’er my sea of life, 
Thy memory shalkshine ; 

And my soul’s harp awake beneath 
That thrilling touch of thine. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i blank 
No room for‘ Henry’ this week. N. W. must recollect that 
verse, the most majestic aybe of poetic cofhposition, He Lt meng 4 
dropping ten monosyllales in a row, bike the patiering of rain 4% we 
the eaves, howbeit they may fall as sleepily and as harmonious ah ~ 
essay of ‘Mars’ cannot have place. The sentiments are ore — 
town pumps, and the sentences come creeping in as bare and skeletoi 


asa four-legged gridiron. No more of lrim. he geevy of J.0. R.with & 


= little more as shall flourish in an early num 
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REVIEW OF POLITICA. 

We have now come to Chap. Il. Popunation: 
and we have only to refer the readers to what we have 
had occasion to say before on this head ; remarking,: by 
théway, that our author has done well in preferring the 
statistical papers of Seybert, whose work was published 
by authority in the United States of America, and may 
be depended upon. The following passage, however, 
touching slavery, is not altogether justified, as may be 
seen by what we have said in the article referred to 
above, (W. R. No. IX. for Jan. 1826), where we have 
gone rather at large into the graver part of the question 
—the evil and the remedy. To that we refer, till a fit- 
ting opportunity occurs for investigating the matter 
more thoroughly. ‘‘ After all the calculations which 
have been made about the population of the United 
States, it appears that the blacks increase in the same 
proportion as the whites.”. A strange mistake ; for 
while the blacks and mulattoes, bond and free alto- 
gether, have increased in the several states, from 3,6 to 
446 per cent. (and in every intermediate ratio) for every 
ten years, up to the year 1820, the average increase of 
the whole for every ten years, would appear to be only 
29 per cent. while that of the whites we know to be 


33,1 for every ten years ; though varying from 0,1, as in | 


Delaware, to 1,244 percent. as in the Arkansaw territo- 
ry. But the error does not lie here—not in the differ- 
ence of 2,1 per cent. ; but in overlooking the effects of 
manumission, whereby the difference in the ratio of in- 
crease beéween the two, is put inthe way of perpetual 
augmentation to the advantage of the whites. 

Before we leave this chapter it is our duty to set 
the author and his readers right on several other points. 
He says, while speaking of the census made every ten 
years in the United States of America, ‘* These official 
publications merit the more confidence, inasmuch as the 
central government of the United States has neither 
means of concealing nor interest in concealing from the 
public the details of the interior administration.’’ Our 


author is wrong ; the central government has, like all | informed about, whenever we read of a people whose 


other governments, a deep interest in concealment, (con- 
cealment being the parent of power) but however large 
their interest may be, their ability is nothing. As to 
the population returns, however, both parties, the fed- 
eral and the state governments, may be safely depended 
on; for while every state is represented according to 
her population, a privilege of some value, though not 
of much, in the view of those who have always enjoy- 


|| of men and measures.’’ 


AT 6 





|| thirty-one out of the whole thirty-six years that have | 


ganized, in their present political shape. 
Chap. HI. Tue Conreperarion. Our author | 
next proceeds to a wary but rather shrewd examination | 


enumerating their titles one by one—those of twenty- | 
four several states, and four several territories, two of 
which, the Arkansas and the North-Western. territory, 
are to be regarded as the raw material out of which a 





| multitude of other states are to be made hereafter, he 
| ventures to say thus much of their general character :— 
| ** To give one a general, though true idea of them, it 


keeps the confederated republics together ; and after || 





may be enough to say, that all these (twenty-four) states 


a pure democracy.’’ In a pure democracy, we should 
say, in opposition to our author, that the people do their 
business for themselves ; they do not go so far as to 
choose other people to do their business for them. ‘‘The 


are so many republics, fashioned after the principles of | 


|| legislators ;$ there are toomany perhaps who, although 





differences that appear in the form of their respective 


govegnments, are only differences of outward form ; their | 


nature is always the same. Every where the numerical 
majority (majorite numerique—a very proper phrase ; 
we like it ; for, however strange it may appear, majo-zi- 
ties are not of course numerical)—Every where the nu- 
| merical majority has a direct influence upon the choice 
Very true ; but such direct in- 
fluence may be very little to justify this part of our au- 
thor’s paragraph ; while to justify what follows, it 
should be every thing, or almost every thing. If they 


not saying much to say that the numerical majority have 
a direct influence, without saying how much that influ- 
ence is, on the choice of men and measures ; fora direct 
influence they might have any where, in this country or 
in Turkey—a sort of influence which may be direct 
enough, and yct be of no value. It is the degree of in- 
fluence enjoyed by the majority, which we desire to be 


form of government is not well understood. ‘‘ Every 
where, the executive power, too limited in its attributes, 
| 


|| is frequently renewed [We shall examine this by-and- 


i 
' 
} 


| 
| 
] 


ed it,* every state is taxed (in a small way) according | 


to her population. The taxes are not much; but they 
interest we speak of. 

Our author is mistaken too, where he says that ‘‘the 
blacks and the free men of colour, as well as their bro- 
ther slaves, are not only repelled from the society of 
the whites, but excluded from all participation of pow- 
er, by the simple force of usage ; for the law admits no 
difference of colour, and establishes no distinction, but 
between the free citizen and slave.t In Kentucky, 
a citizen must be a free white male, to elect or be elect- 
ed; to say nothing of property, age, residence, his be- 


ing a christian, (as a governor must be now in Massa- | properly-organized police, which would be incompatible 


chusetts, and every other officer was required to be a 
few years ago in Maryland) or his not being of the cler- 
gy (as in several other states.) 


But he has made a discovery in another part || 


of-the chapter, which, in our eyes, would atone for 
much greater and more numerous errors. He has dis- 
covered that the non-slave holding states, when the fed- 
eral compact was entered into, made the best bargain 
they could with the slave-holding states ; that the ar- 
rangement whereby the slaves of the south are repre- 
sented in congress now was a measure of necessity, 
and that by reason thereof, the southern or slave-hold- 
ing states, have ruled the republic ever since ; Virginia 
alone having furnished four out of the six chief snagis- 
trates of the who'e union—four that have borne sway 


| 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| by] and every where the people have reserved some 
rights,.which their legislators dare not touch. These 
| rights, having for their object individual security and lib- 
erty, are, like the laws of Moses, deposited in a taber- 

nacle, which no profane hand may approach.” 
‘* The play of this constellation of republics, when 


: || beheld from afar, may please the eye and satisfy the 
are enough, and not mere than enough, to neutralize the mind, the principles upon which they are founded being 
o 


|| honourable to humanity ; their apparent effects, happi- 


ness and contentment ; but if they are examined more 
closely, very serious inconveniences and anomalies are 
,found.’? Such would appear to be the nature of most 
political institutions. ‘* By looking too much to individ- 
| ual safety, they have withheld from justice the power of 
| punishing many offences which occur in the every-day 
transactions of life ; offences which, without being very 
serious, are enough to disturb the public orcer and 


quillity, while they are such as might be prevented by a 





_ with the institutions of America. By setting too many 
_ guards upon the executive power, they have rendered it 
incapable of performing the duties which they have 
imposed upon it,’’ (A serious charge, and worthy of 
serigus consideration,) ‘* as well in what concerns the ex- 
| terior relations of the country, as in that which concerns 
| the domestic or interior relationship of the states. In 
their over anxiety to restrain the expenses of their gov- 
ernment, they have driven away their men of talents and 
their well-educated men from the public service ; for,” 
continues our author, ‘for it is certain—and all who 
have resided long in the United States will confirm the 
remark—it is certain that a seat in congress is little 








sought for by physicians and lawyers in good practice.” 
Very true—a place in the legislature is seldom sought 


| are founded on the principles of a pure democracy, it is | 


| for by such men, save where they are‘ wealthy men, or 
gone by, since the United States of Afnerica were or- |, 2mbitious men, ‘or men who do not look to be paid in 


| either gold or silver forall they may happen to do in this 
| world. But if sach men do not seek for the seats, they 


| are sure to besought for to fill the seats, whenever there 


of the nature and character of the political union which |) is need of them; and few are they in America who 


would venture to refiise their aid, when they were call- 
| ed for by the public. Generally ‘speaking, the great 
| body of legislators in America are not the superior men 
| of their several professions, or trades, or neigitvorhoods ; 
| more especially when there are only the common affairs 
! of a state, or the common affairs of the federal body to 
| get through with. Generally speaking, they are third 

and fourth rate lawyers ; young men greedy of notorie- 
ty, or older men who have made a noise at a town meet- 

ing ; or they are neither more nor less than “thereditary 
| they are in the practice of the law, find from three to 
eight dollars a day (from 1386 to 36s.) fora few months 
| every year, an object worth sacrificing their trade, or 
| their profession to, for a-part of such year, if not for 
many years. Need we say another word to show their 
true level, or that of the legislative power, in ordinary 
times, throughout the whole twenty-four confederated 


republics? The greatest men will not serve, the least 


are not permitted to serve. The former will not make 
the sacrifice while it can be avoided ; the latter will not 
be endured by the sovereign people, who of course there- 
fore, in ordinary times, bestow the favor upon the best 
of those in the middling class, who flatter them the most, 


*Forty years ago this was a subject of complaint a- 
mong the able men of America. ‘* The alarming indif- 
ference discoverable in the exercise of so invaluable a 
| privilege (as that of voting) furnishes a ready answer,” 

says Hamilton in the Federalist, while combatting the 
| fears that were entertained.of a power granted to con- 
| gress for regulating elections in a qualified way, It is 
| quite as bad now, if not worse. Men,do not much care 
| for their privileges till they are disputed. 

+See W. R. No. IX. for Jan. p. 183, 4. 

$We do not like to say such a thing of such a people 
as the Americans, but on good authority. The late pre- 
sident Adams, who knew as much of his people as any 
man that ever lived, hasa paragraph to justify what we 
say. ‘*Go into every village of New England,” says 
he, in his Defence of the Constitutions of the United 
| States, ‘* and you will find that the office of justice of 
the peace, and even the place of representative, which 
has ever depended only on the freest election of the 
people, have generally descended from generation to 
| generation, in three or four families at most.” 








From an English friend, at London. N. 
SOMERSET HOUSE, 1828. 
Royau AcaneMy.—There were several pictures 
| Lomitted, which deserve mention. Messrs. Pickersgill, 
| Jackson and ‘Phillips, (our Professor of -Painting) had 
| some very admirable portraits, particularly Pickersgill’s 
** Swiss Girl.”’- Mrs. Carpenter must not be forgotten, 
| she deserves to be made an R.A. There are some very 
| bad portraits by Mr. Howard, R. A. the Secretary; they 
| are dull and insipid ; one of them might almost be called 
muddy—they are the worst things he has ever done, but 
| compared with the productions of Mr. Oliver A. R. A. 
| they are excellent. To give you an idea of the ‘* things,”’ 
that this gentleman had the face to send into the exhi- 
| bition, you must imagine the existence of every fault and 
| bad quality which can disgrace a picture ; they cxcited 
| the undisguised and well-merited contempt and derision 
| of ewery visiter in the rooms. Mr. Drummond also, an 
| associate R. A. had one portrait just one remove beyond 
| Mr. Oliver’s things. It is lamentable that the vilest 
pictures in the exhibition should have been done by men 
| bearing a title which ought to be conferred, in conside- 
ration of merit, and nothing else. There was a clever 
portrait of a lady by Mr. West.* It is well coloured, 
the attitude is pleasing, and the dress picturesque and 
elegant. Mr Ward,.the animal painter, had some very 
fine pictures; one in particular, a portrait of a horse, the 
size of life. The occasional fault of Mr. W. isa tenden- 
cy to hardness. In sculpture, there was nothing very 
remarkable. (Flaxman is no more.) There was a fine 
statue however, of Warren Hastings, by Westmacott, 
and an admirable bust of Sir W. Curtis, by Chantrey. 
A model in wax of the shield of AZneas, by Mr. Pitts, 
was cleverly designed and executed.. Several first rate 
artists did not contribute this year. 
* Our West—ot Kentucky--a very promi ing paibier. N. 
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PIERPONT’S DISCOURSES. 
[Concluded from our /ast.| 
One more passage, to justify the remark made 
in the outset of this review, and we have done with 
this part of the subject. Inreply to the charge that 
Unitarians made light of sin—our preacher says, no 
—no—we deny it. 
make light of sin who teach that “to break even the 
least of the commandments deserves God's wrath 


and curse, both in this life and in that which is to | 
“For what more than this can the | 
Thus to confound all | 


come.” * * 


most heinous sin deserve ? 


distinction in degrees of guilt—thus to destroy all | 
equitable proportion between offence and penalty— 
thus to represent the government of heaven as ad- 


ministered upon a principle which not the most 
profligate government on earth dare adopt, and not the 
most abject people on earth could or would endure for a 
moment ; is this not to make a light affair—a very 
mockery,—of all sin 2?” 

But leaving these matters, which would not be 
referred to, but for the purpose of showing how in- 


tolerant in temper, a very tolerant preacher may || 


become, when he has a people of his own faith to 


convince—I proceed to make one or two other brief 
extracts, which, of themselves, are enough to show || 
what might be done, if they would do it, by all || 


preachers of the guspel. 
never provoke. 
“f would not discourage repentance:—but I 


would discourage the sin that makes repentance neces- | 
If l am asked whether I believe that God ||. z e- a: i —_ i 
n TI disciples of Jesus, by another disciple, whose fallibil- || cupied peaceably by all,—that on which Jesus hes 


sary. 
eecived the sin that is repented of and forsaken, I 
answer, yes. 
sin and forsaking it does not, as a proof that it is 
forgiven, deliver me from its pains, i throw back the 


question upon the inquirer’s own conscience, and ! 


ask him if it does: I ask him, if he feels now none 
of the penalties which God bas ordained, as the con- 
sequence of those sins of which he has been guilty, 
but which he has forsaken. Let thy conscience an- 
swer, my friend, whether, in respect to those bad 
practices in which thou didst ouce sow bountifully 
of evil seed, thou art not, even yet-—reformed though 
thou art—forgiven though thou mayest be—reaping 
bountifully the harvest of bitter regrets and painful 
remembrances? ‘Turn, now, away from thyself, 
my friend: look around thee and see how it fares 
with others who have sinned, and repented, and 
been, we hope, forgiven. Are all tlte penalties of 
this, or of that offender’s sins remitted? And yet, 
the sins themselves have been abandoned. 

“*O du not hope, thou man of sin, 

That when eventhetears of repentance fall 
On thy foul, thy fiery plagues within, 
Those heavenly drops shall quench them all,” 

“No:—The natural, the physical efiect of this 
man’s sins,—and they form a part of their penalties, 
at least,—are not entirely suspended, The stain, 
which the unclean spirit left when he entered the 
garnished chamber of the soul, may be washed out 
by the tears of penitence ; but the print of the de- 
mon’s foot is still there, and cannot be effaced. The 
constitution that has been broken down by excess,— | 
is that repaired ? The strength that has been wast- 
ed in debaucheries,—is that restored? The good 
name that has been made to bleed upon the altar 
of sensual indulgence, has that wholly revived? Can 
jt ever revive? The blessings of health, fortune, 
honor, Which have been thrown away, are for ever 
lost; or at least, buta few broken and scattered | 
fragments of them can be gathered up by even a 
patient and deliberate search : and we see even the 
tprgiven sinner going into an early grave, bending 
under a weight of infirmity and dishonor. And, is 
there not within him, “a certain fearful looking for” 
of something beyond the grave? God knoweth, 
and knoweth whether there is aught for him to 
fear.” 

* And, after all, how much better would it have 
been for him, had he entered sooner upon the la- 
bors, on which eternal life is made to depend! How 
mueh better never to have sinned, than to have sin- 
ned and been forgiven !” 


Nor does he stop here—They | 


Suchi truths never inflame, |! 


But if lam asked, if repenting of a! 





Why not dwell too upon the fact, that our sins 





|| are entailed upon our children? our virtues inherit- 
|| ed by them. If we are healthy—they are ;—if we 
|| are sickly—they are. If we leave a bad character 
|| behind us—that character is their inheritance; ifa 
|| good one, it is better.—O, how much better than 
| wealth. But enough.—The concluding passage quot- 


|| ed above, is of a quality which nothing that I could 
say, would improve. Let the flavor remain forever 
upon the palate of the reader. 

But we have now come to a more agreeable 
part of the story. The fifth discourse, one which, 
|| though it was delivered in 1824, I never met with 

nor heard of till two or three days ago, is of a very 
different character. To say that it is generally, if 
not altogether free from the objections which the 
last was liable to, would be saying but little: for if 
we pass over two or three of the introductory para- 
| graphs, and a few pages of argument, there would 
appear to be nothing with which honest, plain-heart- 
ed believers, not given to idle controversy, could find 
|| fault; and a goodly portion of it is of such a deci- 
| dedly christian, or catholic character, that I know of 
nobody who might not hope to be made better and 
wiser by studying it. ' 
\ What think you of Christ? Matthew xxii. 42, 
is the text. 


| After observing, properly enough, that the ques- 
tion propounded in the text is no new one; that it 
had been often put before, he adds—which if it re- 
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the being that velantarily gives up life for us, the 
greater the sacrifice of that life.must be—that is, if 
we mean anything by the word life, where we speak 
of the life of such a being--passing over all these 
arguments I say, for the reasons above assigned, E 
shall now extract what I regard asthe very marrow 
and pith of the whole discourse: and I pray the 
reader to take it with him te his fire side, or sleep- 
ing-chamber, and study it calmly and dispassionate- 
ly, and then say, if Mr. Pierpont—whatever may 
be his particular faith—has not here preached as a 
minister of the most High God ought to preach ; as 
a follower of Him who went about doing good—g 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, ought to 
preach? Of what avail are the mysteries that men 
have spilt their blood for? Of what avail are nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of the points of faith which they 
are ready to spill their blood for now? What we 
should care for is neither a mystery nor a puzzle. 
Our own hope, whatever it is—though it may be, 
and most likely would be a mystery to another—can 
be no mystery tous. Why thendo we ever trouble 
ourselves about the mystery that appears in the be- 
lief-of another? why desire to make others under- 
stand what they regard as a mystery in our belief? 


“ But leaving the ground which has been long 
| the theatre of religious warfare,—the ground upon 





which has been debated the question, whether 
Christ died as a vicarious sacrifice, and, if not, in 








fers to anybody in particular is not so proper—that 
ithas been proposed “to the simple and fallible 


esty have been more questionable, with a view, not of 
receiving information in answer, which would illus- 
trate the doctrine, or enforce the precepts, or cher- 
ish the spirit of Christ among his followers; but 
rather with the spirit and tone of authority (1); asif 


he who proposed it, had a right to know the opinions 


what manner have his sufferings and death contrib- 
|| uted to our redemption, or effected our salvation,— 
|\let ws come upon ground which has been oc- 


| been regarded,—as all who bear his name have re- 


ity has been as certain, but whose simplicity and hon- | garded him—as the herald of religious truth—as one 


|| who came by divine authority, to declare that man 
i is the heir of immortality, and that the immortality 
| of the good shall be happy. This is the gospel,—the 
good word, the glad tidings—which he came to pub- 
| lish—the truth, of which he brought us the revela- 
|| tion. He was the mediator between God and men, 
|| because among other things, he brought the knowl- 


one | thi — 
of his brethren upon the subject ; and the additional edge of this truth from the former to the latter, 


right of denouncing and condemning those opinions, 
should they be found, in the minutest point, to differ 
from his own.” 





Now the spirit of this paragraph, I do not like. || 


| because he was the medium by which the divine 
| Being communicated this momentous knowledge to 
ithe human mind, and showed the conditions on 
| which the attainment of eternal life depends. 

“ And now let us ask,—of what consequence is 
it to us,—as Christians, as heirs of the hopes of ac- 


Be it ever so true, a discourse intended to concili- |) 6eptance and immortal blessedness which are found- 
ate—not those who believed with the preacher, but || ed upon the dogtrines of Jesus,—to know what was 


those who did not believe with him, should not have 


the precise nature of him who was commissioned 


been disfigured with so heavy a charge against the || 84 instructed to proclaim those doctrines,—to pub- 


latter, or peradventure, the champion of the latter. 


True it is, that when bad feelings have been ex- |! the birth at Bethlehem ? 


| lish the “peace on earth, and good will to men,” 
| which formed the burden of the song that announced 
Was I a slave, and have 


cited, or passions awakened and unbridled, or the chris- || 1 received from my master an authentick instru- 


tian spirit sacrificed in the heat of unchristian combat, 
it has been by questions respecting the metaphy- 
sical—or rather, as Mr. Pierpont says, the physical 
nature of Christ: But then, however true this may 
be, it is no less true that bad feelings are excited, 
and a most unchristian temper, in the followers of 
Him, who taught us to love even our enemies, and 
our very neighbours with more than a brotherly love, 
by insinuations like that which is made in the above 
paragraph. 

Passing over the first twelve pages, which as 
they are rather argumentative than declaratory, 
and chiefly intended for the illustration of the 
preacher’s particular faith, need not be dealt with 
here—and begging leave to say that his argument 
touching what are called angelic natures, and the 
suffering of super-angelic beings, is not satisfactory 
to me, (though it would be so, perhaps, to the mul- 
titude)}—since though we do not know that such a 
being would suffer more by laying down his life for 


us, we do know that the more exalted the nature of 


(1) Does this referto Dr. Beecher ?—Mr. Pierpont once sat under his 
ministry, and regarded him gs one of the ablest theolngi bh 
he had ever known. 
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| ment of manumission ?—Of what importance is it to 
|;me to know through how many hands that docu- 
| ment had passed in its way, or by whose it was fi- 
nally delivered to me? Are we all prisoners, and 
| has the sovereign authority of the state sent un or- 
|der to open our prison doors? Do we not prove 
that we are not duly affected by the mercy that has 
been shown us, by falling into angry debate among 
|ourselves upon such questions, as, Who was the 
| bearer of that order? What is his age, his office, 
| his parentage? when, at the same time, we all agree 
| that the order is from our common sovereign, and 
| that it will be promptly obeyed ?—If immortal life is 
proclaimed to the perishing child of earth, why 
should the child of earth be anxious, or even curious 
to know whose is the voice that proclaims it! 
Should the unchanging and invisible God so far 
change his nature as to become visible ; should he, 
like the fabulous deities of paganism, invest himself 
in a human form, and with lips that might be seen, 
and a voice that might be heard, declare that the 
penitent should be forgiven, and that the good shall 
be happy forever—what would that declaration be ? 
The truth of God, Should he send down from his 
holy heavens the hizhest of his created intelligences, 
‘to make the same declaration in the ears of men, in 
the name of the common Creator—what would it 


then be ?—The truth of God. Should he send out 
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any one of his angelick host with orders to trumpet ] 
forth the same life and immortality, on the same | 
terms—what, but the truth of God, would that an- | 
el’s trumpet speak? Should He who “thundereth | 
marvellously with his voice” cause the deep-toned | 
thunders to distinctly enunciate the same message | 
tothe wondering world— what would the message 
be, when delivered by such mediation? What, 
but the truth of God? Should the lips of the 
dead be made suddenly vocal with the tidings of | 
salvation ;—all would acknowiedge that, as none but 
God could give utterance to the cold lips of death, | 
what they pronounced must be the truth of God. 
Should a man come forlh, among his fellow men, 
bearing with him miraculous evidence that his mis- 
sion was divine, that nan’ must speak as moved by 
the infinite Spirit that sent him, and all that he | 
should teach, in relation to the object of his mission, | 
| 





must be the truth of God. It is of little consequence 
to me whether this man has, or has not, any thing 


ya —— 





superhuman in his physical nature. I care not, nor 
need I care, whether he was born, and is sustained, 
according to the ordinary course of our nature as 
mortal men, nor yet whether, simply as a herald of 
truth, he is in any degree a partaker of our nature. 
Let him bring me unquestionable evidence that he 
is a messenger from God—make me certain of that 
fact.—and I ask not any one to “declare his gener- 
ation.” Let his nature be as humble as it may, his 
message is no less than the truth of God; and it is 
no more than the truth of God, let his nature be as 
exalted as it may. The certainty of the thing de- | 
clared depends, not upon the eminence or the humili- 
ty of his physical nature who declares it, but, upon 
the qualifications and authority with which he makes 
the declaration: for, a creature that is physically a 
brute beast may make known to his fellow brutes, 
or to man, who denies him the attribute of reason, a 
truth that observation or instinct may have taught 
him ;—while one, of princely dignity even among 
the angelick hosts, may have so failed of keeping 
his first estate, as to become not only a liar, but the 
father of lies. Let us but know that he who speaks 
to us has been anointed by God with his holy Spirit, 
and his power ;—let us see that he is proved to be 
from God by the miracles, and signs, and wonders, 
which God does by him, in the midst of us, and then 





let who will ask us, “ Whose son is he?” we may 
well reply, “ We are not careful to answer thee in 
this matter.” Give me to know that the doctrine of 
Jesus is bread from heaven, and that it sustains the 
spirit, and prepares it for heaven; and I may well 
be indifferent whether that bread descended, like 
the manna in the desert, in nightly dew, or whether, 
like the food of Elijah, it was brought to my eager 
hands by the ravens, or whether it was broken, for 
myself and the hungry thousands around me, by a 
hand endued with miraculous powers. So long as 
I know that it was sént me by the Father of my 








spirit, and that eating it I shall live forever, I know 
all that can give it value, or awaken my gratitude. 
When some friendly hand presses a cup of cold water | 
to my lips,as Iam fainting with thirst in a weary 
land, I will not ask, for I do not care, whether that | 
water was showered from the skies, or whether it flowed | 
in a river, or gushed from @ spring. I ask not wheth- 
erit was brought mein a golden urn, or whether it 
toas presented in a crystal vase, or a soldier’s helmet. 
It is water that bids me live, and that is enough for 
me. Let me but know, of a truth, that the light 
thatis shed upon my path while I am roaming with- 
out a guide, through inhospitable wilds, is a friendly 
and a faithful light, and that, if I walk where it falls, 
it will lead me to my home of plenty and of rest; 
and it is immaterial to me whether that light is 
thrown from the window of a hermit’s cell, or reflected 
Jrom the calm, bright moon, or whether it shoots from 
the stars, or is poured upon my way by the morning 
sun. So, too, let me but know,—make me assured— 
that the declarations of the Gospel are true, that 
they are ultimately from God, and that they will 
lead me to God, and I will not lay either my char- 
ity or my peace upon the altar of my curiosity—I 
will not sacrifice them in the inquiry, even though 
the sacrifice would procure me the certain knowl- 
edge, whether those declarations came in the rustling 
’ the evening winds of Eden, or in the thunders of 
nai, or in still, small voice” of Horeb. Icare 
not whether I see “ Life and immortality” written in 
starry letters upon the sky,or pencilled in lightning 


| the same way in any other part of the world. 














“pon a cloud, or printed in an epistle that was sug- 











gested by the spirit of God. Let me hear it in “the ! 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” or in the 
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operations, Their knowledge of the world and its 
inhabitants extendsno further. They have anidea, 


whispers of an angel that spreads his golden wing || that if there is a literary or an accomplished man 


over me while I sleep, orin 
Those airy tongues that syllable God’s name 
On sands, and shores, in desert wildernesses, 
or from ‘the lips of him who spake as never man 
spake ;—it equally commands my assent ; it equal- || 
ly supports my faith ; it imposes on me the same || 
obligations of gratitude and obedience ; it affords | 
me as firm a basis for as cheering a hope, as if I |) 
had heard that truth from the Deity himself, talking | 
with me as a man talketh with his friend.” 
I stop here. I will not offend the good sense 
of the reader with a single remark—nor his good 
temper, that temper which I hope the perusal of the 
above extract has given birth to, by onesgword of | 
criticism. N. 


} 
| 











Pretty fair, though not altogether so. Our corres- 
pondent is evidently m bad humor with the women of | 
England ; nor does he treat me fairly. N. 


NEW-ENGLAND AS IT IS. 
WOMEN. 

Our ideas of beauty, when applied to any form 
or structure, whether natural or artificial, unless we 
connect sublimity with it, are derived from our 
knowledge, and quick perception of symmetry. 
One part must compare with the other, and appear | 
to be fitted to, and for it. Hence, when speaking | 
of a beautiful woman, we mean that her body and | 
chest, in length, breadth and form, are well propor- 
tioned to her height ;—that her neck sits easy upon 
and rises full and gracefully from her shoulders ;— 
that her head and arms appear to be prepared ex- | 
pressly for the body to which they are attached ;— 
that the one is neither too large (nor too small) nor 
the other too long, but in the whole there is a per- 
fect relationship. Whatever offends the eye of a 
person of sound judgment and correct taste, tells 
you in the strongest possible language,—“ there is 
a want of just proportion.” And there is probably 
no country west of the Albanian mountains, or cer- 
tainly the [onian Islands, where the eye is more 
seldom pained, or taste and judgment less often of- 
fended than in New-England. 

The ladies of Europe are indebted for the rep- | 
utation of being beautiful, in a very considerable de- |, 
gree, to fictitious circumstances ;—to the rich dress- 
es and splendid apartments in which they usually 
appear. I have seen them in their element, and out 
of it—in churches—at levees—on a gala night—at || 
balls—at theatres—and in retirement—divested of 
artificial aids—when their person appears what it || 
really is—and the mind must unfold itself. And I 
will venture the assertion, that by collecting five 
hundred, or if you please a thousand women, pro- 
miscuously, from the well educated parts of New- 
England you will form a brighter constellation of | 
beauty and loveliness, than could be gathered up in | 





{ 











It has been said, if my recollection is true, and | 
by high authority, “that there are not five hand- 
some women in America, so highly accomplished as 
are the generality of women in England.”—Against 
this, I ask permission to enter my protest. 

It may be true that the women of N. England , 
do not understand the French and Dutch languages 
so well as English women, yet they have received 
that kind of useful education, and possess those 
finished accomplishments, that fitthem for domestic | 
happiness, and will make them ‘more intelligent, ,| 
interesting companions for men of business or liter- | 
ature, than are the ladies of England or any other || 
part of Europe. \\ 

It may be, nay it certainly is true, that they do ] 
not float in the light, lifeless upper region of air with | 
the nobility of England. Nor are they very con- | 
versant in that insipid nothingness called high | 
life, which engrosses the whole attention of the ar- 
istocracy and upper class of gentry there. The 
knowledge and the information of these classes of 
women are confined, principally, to localities ;—it 
seldom or never ranges beyond the sea-beaten 
shores of their native island, except perhaps a trip 
to Paris may have given them a confused idea of 
the Palais-reyal, the Boulevards and the Thuilleries, 
and enabled them to speak a few sentences of bad 
French, Otherwise, St. James, the Opera House, Al- 


| 
} 








macs, Hyde Park, and two or three of the most fash- 
ionable squares, constitute the entire field of their 


without that circle, he is in Paris—if not there, he 
can be no where. 

But very different is the fact with us in New- 
England. There are many, very many middle aged 
and even young women, not only in our seaports, 
but also in the interivr, among the mountains of 
Maine, New-Hampshire and Vermont, who will 
converse with ease—with elegance, and with a clear 
understanding of what they are saying, on almost 
any subject that may be introduced—with all that 
is connected with a finished modern education— 
withthe rise and fall of eimpires—-the religion, man- 


| ners and customs of the ancient and modern world 
| —with the rise, growth and present state of their 
|native country. They are much better acquainted, 


and possess a clearer and more distinct knowledge, 


‘than do most of the blustering, noisy politicians of 


either Europe or America. 
If a stranger is introduced in a party of Ladies 


in N. England, his ears are not pag ee | assail- 
‘ed with a splendid harrangue upon localit 

| which it is impossible that he should possess any 
| knowledge. But he will be allowed to choose his 
| own subject for conversation, or different ones will 
| be introduced until his mind is drawn out on some 


ies, of 


one, with which he is familiar. Notso however in 
England; there a high bred woman will chain your 
attention for hours, (I say chain, for she could not 
keep it without chains) while she is running through 
with a catalogue of great men—great women,—and 
great little Misses, all of whom happen to be her very 
particular acquaintances, and she will continue, 
for hours again, giving you an account of their pala- 
ces—their establishments in town,—their splendid 
equipages— their servants—their horses and poodle 
dogs—evidently delighted at the consequence she is 
every moment gaining in her own estimation—and 
in yours, as she imagines. With the pedigree of great 
families, with their cook books, and card racks, she 
will prove herself'to be familiar; but on subjects 
that might be interesting to an intelligent stranger, 
her knowledge is limited, and her tact at conversa- 
tion more 80, 

But the well bred women of New England have, 


| if any-—a very contemptible idea of that important 


consequence, which arises only from a knowledge 


| which they may accidentally have gained, that there 
| are familiesin the country, whose names they know, 
| that have assumed the right to lord it over the rest 


of ‘creation—who consider themselves a superior 
race of beings, and affect to believe that the whole 
visible world, animal, vegetable, and mineral, was 


| created as merely an under-quoin for them to rest 
' the foundation of their mighty consequence upon. 
| Of this consequence the women of New-England 


cannot boast. They were brought up and educat- 
ed, to bring up and educate others in their turn. 
They are prepared for wives—for mothers—for 


| friends andcompanions, While they possess a gen- 


eral knowledge of the world at large, they possess 
in a high degree that more useful kind, which gives 
them a perfect understanding of their own little do- 


/minions—of their family, and the circle in which 


they move. 

They are less masculine in their appearance 
and manners than English women; and yet not soe 
feminine as to appear insipid or dead. They pos- 
sess a nicer sense of honour, and their cheek is 
sooner crimsoned, and their delicacy more easily cf- 
fended—and they are more chaste in conversation 
than English ladies. Their passions are strong and 
steady, but they are neither wild nor ungovernable. 
Their friendship—their affections—and their love— 
are pure and holy—particularly the latter. The 
flame is not soon lighted up—but when once kin- 
dled, like the sacred lamp before the holy altar, it 
burns with a pure and bright flame, and throws .a- 
round a cheering and never dying light. 

Marriage with them is a sacred contract, that is 
never violated. It is not a business of bargain— 
of finesse and management, to secure a com- 
fortable living, and after to riot in the luxury of un- 
hallowed passions. Money seldom, or never, has 
any thing to do with it. Love—by that word f 
mean the kindest, the holiest, and most affection- 
ate feelings and passions of the heart—this love is 
the only article of exchange ; and to the marriage 
state it is generally a prerequisite on both sides. 

A Yankee. 
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REVIEW. \ 
Honr’s Appress on the character and services of |) 
De Witt Clinton; delivered at Nashville,Tenn. be? | 
fore the grand chapter of Tennessee. } 
By the direction on the outside of this pamph- | 
let, I find that Mr. Hunt is a “brother Yankee,” and 
this I might have expected, for the whole Western | 
Country is alive with Yankees, and such Yankees 
too, as are not to be met with every day, not even 
here, Down-East, nor in the very heart of New- 
England, where they are manufactured for the con- 
federacy, pretty much as they manufacture Shoes | 
at Lynn, where after they have sold you a wheel- 
barrow-load, if any dispute arises, they throw you 
in a shovel-full; or as they manufacture ships, or 
tonnage, as they call it, “up to North-Yarmouth” 
and Freeport, where they build vessels by the perch, 
and saw them off to order. 


And now for two or three extracts, by way of || 
showiny that our author is a veritable Yankee, and 
worthy of his parentage. 


“ Mr. Clinton possessed a mind of the highest 
order—original, powerful and capacious—disciplin- 
ed by habits of patient and laborious investigation 
and profound reflection. His conceptions were 
clear, rapid, and vigorous; and his judgment was 
sound and accurate. He, like Wasnineron, was 
distinguished rather for solidity of understanding 
than for brilliancy of imagination—rather for prac- 
tical good sense than for the lofty and excursive 
soarings of fancy. His examination of every sub- 
ject presented to his notice, was thorough, critical | 
and severe. His opinions were maturely and delib- 
erately formed, and his reasoning in ther defence, if 
not always convincin, was at least forcible, logical 
and clear. Wis views were enlarged, liberal, and en- | 
lightened, his designs bold and extensive, and his | 
plans for their execution practical and sagacious. 

le possessed, in an eminent degree, that courage of 
the cabinet which has been justly said to be no less 
rare, an: often more important than that of the field, | 
and uniformly evinced a fearless and persevering spirit, 
which no difficulties could discourage, no obstacies sub- 
due. When convinced of the importance and prac- 
ticability of an object, and once resolved upon its 
attainment, he marched boldly and resolutely forward, 
rather animated than depressed by difficulties, dangers 
and impediments. In the transaction of business he 
was prompt, decisive and energetic. He was ac- 
curate and minute in his attention to details, and 
displayed no less facility and correctness in the ex- 
ecution of his plans, than orriginality and bolduess 
in their conce; tion, 

As a politician, Mr. Clinton was early connect- 
ed with the great party in his native state, which 
had long borne the name of bis family, and of which 
he afterwards became the railying point and the 
head. How far his judgment was biassed and his 
opinions affected by the partialities and prejudices 
invariably connected with party feeling, it is perhaps 
impossible to decide. The peculiar relation in which 
he stood towards a great portion of the people, who 
had been closely attached to the principles and 
opinions of his venerable uncle, and the zeal with 
which, in the Heyday of youthful ardor, and under 
the influence of a natural and honorable family and 
personal attachment, he entered upon the defence 
of those principles and the support of those fortunes, 
were certainly eminently calculated to exercise a 
permanent influence over bis political opinions and 
prospects. Yet, making due allowance for these 
peculiar circumstances, without undertaking to de- 
cide upon the merits of the controversies, which 
have long and violently agitated the state, between 
his friends and opponents, we may confidently as- | 
sert, that notwithstanding the powerful temptations 
by which he was surrounded, it could never be just- | 
ly said of him, amidst all the collisions and conflicts 
of the day, that he 

narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was mean for mankind. 

Qn the contrary, he was fully aware of the impor- 

tant truth, and acted under that conviction, that 

whatever temporary influence may be derived from | 
mere party association, any reputation, thus acquired, 
must be ephemeral and local, and totally wnworthy the | 
effort of any man of high and honorable ambition. He 





sought therefore to build his fame upon a more sub- 
stantial and durable foundation. He sunk the char- 
acter of the politician in that of the statesman, and, 
while he labored for the promotion of his party and 
their cause, he labored still more intensely for the 
interests of his country and of mankind. By this 
course he secured, at once, immediate popularity 
and permanent renown. T'he one is attested by the 
remarkable fact that notwithstending all the contests of 
party and the ever-varying results with which they are 
attended, he never failed of obtaining his election. 
whenever he was a candidate for any office in the gift 
of the people of New-York. ‘The other is abundant- 
ly proved by the universal and spontaneous adinis- 
sion of all ranks and parties, and by the anxious so- 
licitude with which his warmest political opponents 
now press forward to proclaim his pre-emivent use- 
fulness and worth.” 


The above is well put, and should be sung in 
the ears of every human creature, whois in the hab- 
it of delving fora party. Large permanent influence 
no man ever did, no man ever will obtain, by iden- 
tifying himself with a party. Were a scale gradua- 
ted for the ambitious of our earth; and were the 
highest part of it marked 100°, it is very true that a 
man who gave himself up to a party would be sure 
to get ulong faster and further for a time, than if he 
stood aloof—such a man would get up to 60, 70 or 
80 before others of like ability, who should pursue a 


| different course; but then he would never reach the 


highest part, 1LU°. Some one of those who kept 
free of party would go there, and the rest would re- 
main forever, a long way in the rear of him, who to 
a party gave up What was meant for mankind. So 
with sincerity and plain dealing in other matters. 
They will carry a man—perhaps one out of a thous- 
and—up to the very tip-top of society, but they are 
not so likely to curry up any body three quarters of 
the way, us intrigue and flattery are; but then, 
thanks be to God ! intrigue and flattery will never 
carry one to the top. It must be something better, 
holier, grander. 

But again. “ The zeal with which this great 
man employed the energies of his powertul mund, 
the weight of his personal popularity, and the iutiu- 
ence of his official stations for the relief of human 
uisery, and the general advancement of human 
happiness, will be remembered with gratitude and 
adiniration, for a succession of ages atter the politi- 
cal questions and parties of the day shall have been 
buried beneath the fathomless ocean of oblivion. 
His disinterested efforts in behalf of charitable insti- 
tutions, in favor of an amelioration (a melivration) 
of the criminal code, for the promoticn of the usetul 
arts, and the encouragement of industry aud taleut, 
have not only produced, as their immediate efiects, 
the improvemetits so much needed and desired, but, 
by their influence as €xamples to future statesmen, 
aud by their tendency to excite a noble emulation in 
the glorious work of philanthropy, may be a prolitic 
source of unnumbered and incalculable biessings 
throughout all future time. As a friend of science, 
an able advocate for the cause of education, and a 
liberal patron of seminaries of learning and other 
literary institutions, Mr. Clinton has, also, lett behind 
him a lasting and brilliant fame. But it is probably 
as the enlightened projector, and resolute, intrepid, 
and unconquerable friend and promoter of the great 
work of internal improvement, that he will be most 
extensively and permanently known, Without 
Clinton, or some one possessing the spirit of Clinton, 
the great canals of New-York would not have been 
coustructed. Common minds could not realize the 
practicability, with the limited resources of a young 
nation like ours, of pouring the waters of the lakes, 
through an artificial channel, upwards of three hun- 
dred miles in length, over mountains and through 
valleys, into the great Atlantic. Men even of pow- 
erful intellects, enterprising, patriotic and bold, re- 
garded as chimerical and absurd the project of trans- 


|| porting by water tothe city of New-York the pro- 
|, ductions of the whole north-western country. 


Thus much for our brother Yankee. He does 
not appear to be very showy nor very strrnge; but 
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astute 
what he says, is well said and to the purpose, truly 
said and fairly said. | N. 





The following paper was sent for publication. Since 
the communications of some opposed to Theatres have 
been admitted, it would be unfair to reject that of one in 
favour of them. It is certain, as this man says, that judi- 
cious criticism is, on all matters of use, and on the drama 
its influence js particularly favourable. We hope to be 
enabled to present such in our columns soon.—M. 


For the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette, 

I observed by the last Yankee, that the Editor 
or Editors hereatter intend to notice the performan- 
ces at the Boston Theatres. Now, though in the 
opinion of many of your subseribers, theatrical no- 
tices will not add to the usefulness of the Yankee, 
yet I am persuaded, should this duty be impartially 
performed, an essential service will be rendered the 
| public. For though there are many journals in Bos- 
ton which occasionally notice the ‘Theatres, the par- 
agraphs are generally written in so inflated a style, 
and every acter so highly eulogized, that no just idea 
ofa performance can be obtained from them. I 
suppose the Editors in Boston, out of courtesy to the 
proprietors of the ‘Theatres, to whom they are proba- 
bly indebted for free admission, pass over all the indif- 
ferent or bad acting, only noticing—and that in the 
most extravagant style—the best. And were aman 
unused to theatrical puffing to look to the newspa- 
pers for information, he would at all times suppose 
that the performances were perfect and rather supe- 
rior to any thing that had been before. -'This is not 
as it should be. Ifthe public are informed of the 
best parts of a performauce, they should not be kept 
in ignorance of that, which deserves censure; and 














all criticism better be omitted which tends only to 
the good of ove party—the actors—and misleads, 
or deceives the public, while it pretends to inform 
them. 

I hope the Yankee Editor or Editors will avoid 
this great and crying fault, and endeavour to give 
full praise where it is deserved, and not withhold cens 
sure where censure is merited. This course, though 
at first it may seem hard to the criticized, will event- 
ually be beneficial to them. For when the public 
once know what criticisms are generally in.par- 
tial, those criticisms will be relied on; and while the 
faulty actor has his faults pointed out, and of course 
can go on in the path of improvement, the deserving 
actor will not go unrewarded; and the drama will 
gradually assume a higher tone, when its faults and 
the faults of those who live by it are freely and im- 
partially stated. i 








BOSTON, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, OCT. 22, 1828. 





THE TOKEN, 

This beautiful annual (having been mislaid) is re- 
presented to me just in time for a slight account of it to 
take the place of other local chit-chat prepared for this 
week’s coluinns ; much doubtless to the gratification of 
most readers. The ‘ getting up’’ of the Token is cer- 
tainly superior to that of any book of the kind that has 
appeared in this country, and in most respects quite equal 
to the best of the English Souvenirs. The prints, with 
which the volume is lavishly adorned, demand more at- 
tention than can be allowed them this week, and shall 
be descanted upon at length in a succeeding number. 
The literary matter is for the most part tasteful, and 
| particularly excellent. 








The opening verses, illustrating 
a very pretty French picture, are particularly chaste and 
appropriate. ‘ What is that, Mother,” is exceedingly 
pretty, but rather too yankee and mechanical for poe- 
try in some places. For instance, of the eagle. 

“He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on— 


Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, and truce to the line.” 


A Connecticut Christmas Eve. I rather doubt the 
| truth of this poem ; the rhymes of it are often false. 
Such as—* roof’—‘ enough’—‘ woof’. ‘* God’, ‘ broad” 
—* flood,’ ‘ benison,’ ‘ tune,’ * moon,’ &c. The author 


doubtless, but for these mistakes, meant the piece (to use 
nearly his own words) for’’ ‘ ceaseles’ rhymes all chim- 
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j 
ing in a row.” “ The waterfall,” pleasant poetry | 


enough, as is‘ The Bridal, bating some bad measure. | 
The Sister’s Death—very pretty, but rathertoo merry | 
measured, too much like a‘ dance of death.’ The Sea- 
man’s Widow. This is truly a fine composition. The 
tale is a simple one in plot, and presents but a few inci- 
dents. It is merely a story of a young woman, married 
to a young navy officer, who presently goes away to the 
Mediterranean, fights his ship with that of an Algerine, | 
js mortally wounded in his victory ; while his wife is | 
worn into a consumption with anxiety for his fate, and at , 
jength expires on learning its yonsummation. This is all | 
the story, yet so judiciously and feelingly has the writer 
thrown in his descriptive touches, both of character and 
scenery, that we dwell with untiring interest with him, 
as long as he chooses to lead us. 


Of natural scenery, I select one instance among ma- | 
ny indications of close observations. ‘‘ The air quivering 
over the heated sand’’ on the beach, to finish a fine 
noon view of the sea in July. Ofthe deeper and more 
solemn paintingsof the woman’s heart, its hopes, its 
fears, and its greatness, not one instance would suffice. 
The anxiety of hope preying upon the spirit it sustain- 


ed, * like a goodly poplar on a river’s bank undermined | 


by the stream which nourished it.”” The gradual decay 
ofthe mortal part, under the pressure of a deep and 
quiet despair, while every intellectual sense is becom- 
ing more_intensely alive. All harmonies of light, of 
sound, of thought, have now a spiritual fineness, She 
loves the flowers now, the breath of the roses; and her 
whole soul is wrapt, as in the foldings of music. Yet 
there is deep silence over the house; “ Friends came 
and went, as noiseless as the birds about the dwelling.”’ 
All exchanged a few words upon her condition as they 
met or parted, but always in whispers—as though her 
subtle spirit was all about them, and would catch every 
breath they uttered.”’ ‘Lhis is truth. 


The close of this tale is a fine drawing in words, 
from the lining of a lovely print. The letter has just 
been read to the widow, which contains the dying fure- 
well of her husband. 


“Julia stopped. She thought it was enough. 
There where a few words more, but she hardly dared to 
read them. During this time she had continued standing 
by the side of her afflicted friend ; and, as she closed, 
she glanced her eye over the top of the letter to mark 
its effect upon her. She sat perfectly collected and 
motionless ; but an indescribable expression of deep- 
settled sorrow had passed into her face, and a look of 
utter abandonment was there, mingled with a loveliness 
so subdued and to tender, that it melted the heart to 
see it. The paper had fallen,and lay upon the floor, 
at her side. A shade of singular resignation was thrown 
over her countenance by the simple arrangement about 
her head, [arrangement about her heart rather] a 
white robe enveloped her shrinking figure, and a beau- 
tiful mantle, [Who would think of the beautiful man- 
tle over a dying woman? Besides, the beautiful mantle 
is only the blanket covering her easy chair) over that, 
was drawn in folds about her. Her hands lay meekly 
crossed in her lap, and her feet sat lifelessly forward 
upon the floor, as though they had long ago forgotten 
their office of support [How true !} Her lips moved not 
during the recital ; her eye gleamed not with a single 
tear, but fixed itself in steadfast gaze upon the air, as 
though her soul had already taken wing for the land of 
spirits.”” 

Some poems by Mrs, Sigourney,one illustrating a rich 
picture of ‘ the Academic Grove,’ and one ballad, ‘* Co- 
lumbus,’’ are goodthings. ‘* TheSon of a Gentleman”’ 
is in many respects a good story ; some parts of it are 
fine, although in general the style is too diffuse. It re- 
lates the decay of a genteel family, arising from their 
gentlemanly propensities to do nothing, and the conse- 
quent poverty which forces them to emigrate to the ‘ wes- 
tern country.” The scene of the emigration is capitally 
drawn. And the distress, the flood and the fire which 
overwhelms the prospering colony, is thrown out with 
the vigour of strong genius—it is like, in character, to 
Fisher’s Prairie. The whole piece is well done, and de- 


serves praise for its good moral intent. 





|| This presents the Moon and the Comet as then ro'ling 
beneath or beside him ; and is not the picture more vivid || 


|| ture, poetical and feeling. 


|| Boyhood ;”’ ‘** Love’s First Visit ;” 
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‘ The Air voyage, Avision’ Is one of the most splen- 
did of the creations of fancy. There is but one fault to 
be found in it. 


“ Methought I was borne thrangh the measureless ficlds, 
Where the -silver moon and the comet wheels.” 


This is false rhyme. Why not say— 


“Methought I was horne through the measureless field, 
Where the silver moon and the comet wheel'd.” 


for it? 
“* Retrospections,”’ is a well written article ; some 





“* Saturday Afternoon,”’ a pretty thought for the pic- 
*“* The Sea-Bird’s Tale.” 
| This is one of the finest poems in the book. The last 
| page of it particularly (105) contains passages of sur- 
| passing power ; presentments that are fearful, and al- 
most palpable with reality. Some parts show a strange 
| power of description that could only be given by close 
actual observation. 


* [ sat on the gale v’er the sea swept deck, 
And screamed in delight o’er the coming wreck.” 


** The Journey of Truth’’—Something too much 
of truth inthis. Yet truth is good. Some ‘ Portraits’’ 
by Mr. Willis are sweet pictures indeed. ‘* Pysche’’ is 
a teautiful illustration of a fine print. “* The Russe”? is 
| a capital story of its class, sprightly, fanciful and _finish- 

ed, as is also the Sketch of ‘* Ma Petite Pupille.’’ 
**Confessions of a Belle’? easy and amusing poetical 
chat. ‘ The Lay of a.Mountain Spirit,’’ is‘ pleasant 
fancy, touched into life and reality with great skill and 
taste, altogether better than the others of the author. 
One of Mr. McLellan’s sweet poems, the ‘** Pride of the 
Village,’ will afford good pleasure to readers. ‘* The 
Drowned Alive,’’ with quite an equivocal title presents as 
a lively and highly coloured picture. 


** Dreams of 
** An Indian’s 
Gratitude ;’’ and several other of the minor poems are 


partsof it exhibit great pathos, and itis all natural. |) 








| as if he, himself, had passed among such scenes and ex- 
| perienced such sensations. Let story tellers give us such 
works as these, and who will not buy them, and the sou- 
| venirs that contain them? M. 














| PORTLAND. 


| A PUFF. 
Apothecaries’ Shops. Not long ago, an apothecary’s 
shop in our country, and particularly in this part of the 
| country, was only to be compared to the dog’s-holes in 
which our lawyers,our editors, and our wealthy merchants 
on the wharf were content to pass theirlives. Instead of 
_ being the ornaments of a town, they were nuisances, filthy 
| in smell and filthy in appearance,the whole interior set off 
| with log-wood, fustic and other dye-stufls, or dead stufi 
| rather, and we were left, not only to receive our medi- 
| cine at the hand of uneducated boys who could not well 
| distinguish between epsom salts and corrosive sublimate , 
| or fustic and pitch pine,but to guess at the unlabelled,slov- 
| enly-packed stuff that was retailed in lumps, and by 
guess work, weighed in dirty scales and wrapped up in 
| dirty paper with dirty fingers—it may be rank with lin- 
| sced oil or turpentine,for our druggists and gpothecaries 
| were dealers in paint as well as in die-stuff. But now, 
| there appears to be a change at work. Our print shope, 
| our bookstores, our lawyer’s offices and our druggists, 
| are beginning to believe there is no economy in the old 
practice. Our neighbour Davis for example. Sce what 
kind of an apothecaries’ shop we have there. It would 
| be creditable to Philadelphia, ay, or to Londoa.—N. 


| BOOKS &c. RECEIVED. 

Among a multitude, of which fair notice will be 
| taken, hereafter, are the following, of which some no- 
‘tice ought to be taken without delay. We are only 
waiting for papers to review Dr. Howe on Greece—a 
| work by the way of extraordinary value. 





poetic jewels. The last poem, ‘* The Improvisatrice,”’ 
isan exquisitely beautiful production ; one which would 
do honour to a Wordsworth or Barry Cornwall. ‘* Ot- 
ter Bag,’’ by my brother Neal, [shall only say is, to my 
taste, a good strong story. ‘“* The Emigrant,’’ by Mrs, 
Hale, is written with her usual plain sensible truth and 
pathos. Her American Sketches are certainly an hom 
our to her-country’s literature. 

Room is left me fora few words about that most 
powerful and beautiful story ‘‘ The Blind Boy.’’? The 


author is not mentioned , but the work bears the stamp | 


of genius too deeply to be that of any common head or 


heart. The scene is laid in humble life, the unbedizened, |, 
unsophisticated state of natural refinement, which al- || 


mighty goodness creates for those to whom the delights 


of affluence and the benefits of education are denied. | 


The subjects of the relation are of that truly pious order, 
who although whelmed, as others imagine, in the tor- 


rents of nfsfortune, always keep their cheerful faces a- | 


| Cities ov THE PLAIN, with other poems, by Sum- 
| wer L. Farrerenp. Of Mr. F. asa poet, I think very 
| highly—not so highly however of what he has done, as 
| of what I believe he may do, now that he appears to 
| have returned to a healthier course. But query toa 
|| fact stated in the preface—if by appeared the author 
| means published. He says that the Ciries oF THE 
| Piain, first appeared in England, and subsequently in 
|| Boston. May be so—but Iam afraid there is some mis- 
| take. When I first saw the Crrtes or THE PLarn— 
| if I recollect rightly—it was in print, and what is 
more,in Yankee print—having been published in Amer- 
ica, This was a day or two after Mr. F. arrived in Lon- 
don. But however that may be, there is a deal of high, 
strong, solid poetry in the book before me.—N, 

New EnGitanp ALMANAC for 1829—BostTon, 
Marsh and Capen. Well got up for an almanac.—N. 
| LirreLu’s Museum, No. 76. A very interesting 
| No. Pity the newspaper people who borrow ftom it, by 





bove the waves, and smile and are happy. Such are the || the quire, do not acknowledge where they get all their 
parents of the blind boy ; and their household hopes and |, best English literary articles, One would imagine that half 
household sufferings as pictured here will nerve every || the paltry papers of our country were at the cost of hun- 
reader to be in some degree like them, Two of their | dreds a year to get the chief journals of Europe, and yet, 
misfortunes, which were at the same time blessings, came || if the fact is enquired into,we find they have borrowed ali 
to them in the forms of this blind child, and a sickly | they know, from Littell’s Museum.—N. 
daughter. ‘The youthful minds and hearts of both these, ! Journal of the Times.—A new paper, published at 
are opened and expanded to the reader, as beautiful || Bennington Vt. Edited by one William Lloyd Garri- 
flowers are blown out by the morning sunshine. | son—and directed to the YANKEE with the words on the 
Yet I cannot stop to analyze ; readers must buy the || outside |(_7> ‘not to exchange,’ is received ; a very elever 
book and read that story, and one or two more as good. | and promising paper—but Mr.W. L. G.shall be gratified— 
Let all story writers give us such—translations as it were, || we shall not exchange. When he is a little older and a 
from the broad and plain written pages of nature ; so || good deal wiser, he may be able to imagine the where- 
truly uttered that one has no suspicion the incidents are |\fore. It is a good sign however to see such a paper as 
but * golden broiderie’ of fancy upon the woof of fiction || float in our sister state, andfor ourselves we wish it suc- 
They are before him as the out-gushings of clear fountains || cess. Eds. 
and strong rivers, the up-springing of shapely forests and Recokps or Women—New York. Ww. B.G11- 
fair flowers, from the proud mountains and gentle vallies || Lex.—A book which every mother, and every wife, and 














of the true and natural earth. Whatever events or emo- |) every daughter of our country, with heart and soul enough. 
tions are recorded there, they seem to him as familiar, tobe proud of her sex, ought to have a copy of.—N.. 
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TO THE EDITORS. 









































































Gentlemen—I am one who believe that the war | 
waged by the Russians has nothing to do with the Greeks, 
and that this is but a pretext. A.R. 


TO THE TURKS. 
Mahometans stand !—where your crescent in gladness, 
Once rose o’er the heads of discomfited foes ; 
Nor yield up your land to these slaves in your madness, 
But make them their graves in the place where ye close. |/ 


Would ye, who are freemen, your birthright surrender 
To the grovelling serfs of a ravenous king? 
No—better your souls to the bayonet tender, 

While Caucasus Pass to your sword’s-clashing rings. 


Against them, nor turn at the shock of their legions, 
Are ye not the sons of the bold and the brave ; 
Let their eagle return to his own icy regions, 
Where his wings in the white sea and cold flood he may || 
laye. 


Let him know, while his flight is above you careering, 
He must dash at a prize he will never obtain, 

For the Turk will, the crescent of Mahomet rearing, 
Tue Lord of his empire and country remain, : 





Though France joined with England, resolve your divi- || 

sion, 1] 

And sweep at your empire in perilous might, } 

Yet stand ye ; and hold ye their fire in derision ] 

When ye rush on to battle with—God for the right. H} 
R 


i 
| 


| 


Encouraging, to be sure—and dog cheap, as the say- || 


N. |} 
Thursday Evening. | 
Mar. Neat,—Your yesterday’s paper is almost all || 
Balaam—and you know it, and ought to be ashamed of 
it. As for what you say about news-paper garbage, it 
might be excusable in other papers, but you pretend to 
euch a high stand among the nations, that you are not | 
at liberty to act like the rest. What is your review of || 
Politica,—what are the articles on Bowdoin College— || 
the whole substance of which might be put into an inch 
paragraph. (1) Those on ** Voters,’’ Grammar, and two || 
of your poetical communications, and indeed nearly all 
your pages, but mere apologies for articles. Would the 
** Loncon Literary Gazette’? have pnblished them ?— 
and yet that is a publication to which you would be 
ashamed to have yours compared. The whole number 
i a clear get-off, and unworthy utterly of the editors, I 
should imagine that it was a pretty laborious thing for 
two men to fill eight pages weekly, and attend to other 
avocations ; but if they set out to, they must carry it 
through. By the way—how many subscribers have you ? | 
We all want that you should make your paper more /ite- 
rary, and attend more to our American books. All the 
weavers of verse and hammerers of prose, open your 
sheet very solemnly, and cast a hasty eye over it from 
beginning to end, in hopes to see their own names, or the 
names of their books, staring them in the face from a 
very conspicuous corner—and I beg of you not to disap- 
point them. Show ’em.up—and cut ’em up—but at any 
rate let us have something about them. Ifyou can’t do 
it all yourselves—engage contributors—as you tell us the 
London Journals do. Of all things in this world men hate 
to give away the labour of their brains. (2) But you 
would find numbers ready to write—for a consideration. 








ing is, at 12 1-2 cents. 


1) A fib. 
ey Query to this.—Men will write for nothing when they cannot do het- 
ter. And as matters now stuid, we are act able to pay contributors, 
When we are, we shall. The Loudon Literary Gazette costs about ten 
dollars a year to subscribers. 





Very gentle and affectionate puffing. Ofa truth we are 


B. L. G. and B. J.—according to F. N. 


Dear Astrea—I think friend Neal has treated that 
poetry very fairly. The alteration he made was real | 
amendment. The absence of one adverb I was particu- 
larly pleased with. I wonder [ could have placed so 
weak a subject, in so important a station. He has said 
one saucy word ; but that being the truth, and in the 
line of his business, I forgive him ; and moreover, I re- 
gard him with that respect and gratitude every one ought 
to render an instructer. Some call him a blackguard, 
and say such isa low character, even when assumed by 
the lofty. 
blackguard, is just as absurd as it would be to call those 


and assassins. He seems to act with regard to the lite- 
rary world as tempests, thunder-storms, and inundations 








| been bred, if you were not born, a gentleman. 
| this position, your head being of course about perpen- 


| contact with your knife. 
| service, to help yourself from the dish, if it be withm your 
| reach—and if you have soup, never fail to dip from the 


a prodigious creature, we, the senior Editor of the Y. & | 


| shores, to be taken* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But they belie the noble critic. To call him a | 


immortal heroes whom death aione defeated, robbers | 


| 


do with regard to the physical—some lives are sacrificed, | 


but the general good is promoted. His gymnastic exer- 
cises serve to keep our young men out of mischief ; and 
if some few break their necks in the games, it is with 
little expense to themselves, and perhaps with little loss 
to the community. Now, my friend, for my* signature, 
accept my thanks. As a gift I am gratified with it ; 


| though for myself I would as soon have thought of Ceres 


as Flora—not that I like her better, or bear her more re- 


|| semblance, except it be in complexion ; for I have a 


greater affinity to promises than fruits. But it is hardly 
likely I should have adopted either—not aspiring to any 


| thing super-mundane in an art with which I was so little 


acquainted. 


I reck not of fame, I expect not applause, 

In the vale of contentment unheeding I stray, 

I was prompted to write in the worthiest cause, 
By a thought on the dangers that wait on delay. 


For I would not depart from a world when I’ve known 
The love and the care of its author so long, 

Ere that love and that care I would publicly own, 
Though unskill’d in description, unpractised in song. 


* The poetry signed Flora was sent to me without a signature—Astrea, 





Excellent advice ; worthy of Swift himself. 
ADVICE TO THE TABLE. 


Mr. Eviror—lIf you see fit to give this a place in 
your paper, why clap it in—if not, do what you will with 
it, I care not, since you know me not. You may name it. 

When you take your seat at dinner, supper, or 
breakfast table, do it at such convenient distance as to 
enable you to rest both arms on the same—this will give 
youa graceful appearance, which can only be improved 
by your bending forward so as to rest a part of your 
body on the edge. Every one will then know you have 
While in 


N. 


dicular over your plate, run your fingers occasionally 
through your hair—it indicates thought, and shows you 
are not altogether engrossed in the vulgar employment 
of eating—and if you are provided with a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, flourish that about your face according to the 


|| number of days you have carried it-—-for the dirtier it is, 
| the longer it takes you to wipe your face clean with it. Be 


sure to make no use of spoon, knife or fork beside your 
own, for who knows whether any other one be clean— 
besides no one will object to a piece of toast, part of a 
potatoe, a little salt, or piece of butter, for having been in 
Make it a rule after the first 


turreen with your own spoon direct to your mouth ; you 
will always find it warmer and more “palatable. If you 
are pressed with wind at the stomach, belch boldly—you 
will be all the better for it. As soon as you rise from 
the table, which will be (if you are an expert eater) be- 


| fore the generality are done, lose no time in removing 


all redundance of phlegm by hawking and hemming au- 
dibly—it facilitates digestion, and prevents your friends 
from eating too much, 

N. B.—You should remember not to wash your hands 
immediately before eating—it will be thought over nice 
by the sensible. 





For the Y. & B. L. G. 
Obliged to the author. N. 
BLACKS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr Neat—The following is an extract from an 


editorial article which appeared in the Ariel of Phila- | 


delphia, June 14, 1828. 


that city. 
** The prospect of removing to Africa the manumit- 


|| ted slaves of the south, is certainly a benevolent and 
| gloriously philanthropic scheme. The state of things at 


the south requires some step 


like sending them from our 
* * * * * * 


4 . 
* * 


* * 


*‘It has always appeared to us, that the policy 


adopted by Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia in particular, | 
of encouraging blacks to emigrate into our State is of | 


most lamentable character. Her laws have offered the 
fullest protection to the negroes. In some places they 


| are ape to votet—and in a single township in Bucks 


coun 


7° no less than about fifty votes of negroes are 
polled. 


* Very true; unless some such step be taken, the slave dealers will find 
no market in our southern States for fresh imp:rtations. 
t Negroes allowed to-vote / and projected tow by the laws 


It appears to have been written | 
in reply to something that had appeared in a Gazette of 








| 
| 
t 
| 
| 


} 


| 





THE YANKEE AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


_ “The city of Philadelphia is the centre of attraction 
for the blacks of the whole Union. A rumour is amon 
them that the society of Friends are their special guar. 
dians—that thousands there live in peace and plenty— 
enjoying all the luxuries of life, and in the same degree 
with the whites.{ The negroesare a lazy race of mor- 
tals, and these things they consider of no small account. 
(1.) 

** They have been, and are now, so pampered and 
flattered by Philadelphians, that, devoid of gratitude ag 
all negroes are, they now amount to a nuisance of a 
palling magnitude. The streets of Philadelphia are 
crowded with them. * * * * * * The colored 
population of the city, in half a century from this, will 
be overwhelming.—Does.the Editor of the Gazette 
know, that taking any eight families out of any ten 
throughout the city, they will be found to average 12 to 
14 children each? And none of this incredibly prolifie 
— remove from the city ; they never émigrate. 

o,no. They find their nests too warmly feathered to 
let even the idea enter their heads They feel that they 
are well treated—flattered, taken notice of, and fed and 
clothed for doing nothing. And this is no overdrawn 
picture.—The system of encouraging the blacks in Phil- 
adelphia is radically ruinous to the welfare of the city. 

‘** Her public men would be profitably employed in 
forming plans for clearing this obnoxious portion of the 
population out of the country. See how they crowd the 
Mayor’s. Court Room ; wretched, filthy, degraded ob- 
jects. Send them to Liberia, Monrovia—or induce them 
to remove to Hayti. Get rid of them somehow||—for 
they are eye-sores to your country friends. 

**In those distant countries, when left to govern 
themselves, if there is any talent among them, as some 
contend, the exigencies of their situation will develo 
it. Their energies will be aroused. Some Toussaint 
will perhaps arise among them, as he did among the 
wretched insurgents of St. Domingo, to lead them 
through civil wars to political salvation.”’ 

Frienp or Justice. 


tBlack people, in an enlightened christian country 
like this, enjoying all the luxuries of life, and in the 
same degree with the whites! Creator of heaven and 
earth, seest thou this ! 

\|The best way to reduce their number is to destroy 
all their male children, as Pharoah did those of the He- 
brews. Unless some such method be resorted to, to clear 
our country of these obnoxious creatures, the exigencies 
of their situation may call forth the.«talents and arouse 
the energies of some ‘Toussaint, who may think it prop- 
er to repeat the scenes of St. Domingo in our southern 
States. 


(1) The blacks of Philadelphia are proverbially high fed, insolent and 
lazy. In Baltimore they are bad enough: in Philadelphia too bad. iN. 





*« There is a noble elevation of mind, which time 
may overcast, but cannot annihilate. There is a god- 
like benevolence that perseveringly awaits good, though 
nought but evil be visible ; there is a joyous confidence 
in the existence of virtue, though depravity everywhere 
blast the eye—and this is g enth But 
there is also a spurious kind, and a much commoner one, 
which is the privilege of youth. It is merely the result 
of high spirit, sanguine temper and utter inexperience.” 
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